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Prime Minister. In 1914, this able democrat was the 
leader of the "Left," or opposition, antagonistic alike to 
royalty, to Germany, and to war. 

The downfall of Eadoslavoff, the adroit and facile 
servant of the Tsar, must have some significance. It 
looks towards independent action on the part of the 
Bulgarian people, a cessation of imperialistic blunders, 
and a step towards world peace. Indeed, press advices 
from abroad indicate the possibility of a republic, in 
case Ferdinand should not return.* This eventuality was 
freely discussed in Sofia in 1914. Meanwhile the salva- 
tion of the Balkans calls for a federated republic, with 
universal equality before the law, no State holding or 
seeking the fatal hegemony of force. This condition 



* Ferdinand's malady disappeared some time before Bul- 
garia surrendered to General d'Esperey, September 29. The 
reader will find in "International Notes" a more recent 
analysis, though possibly no more correct, of this political 
shift. — The Editob. 



may be far in the future. Kings and their dynastic 
backers still stand in the way. But the era of kings is 
passing; the people are entering into their own, and 
democracy is becoming coextensive with civilization. 

Unrest and hatred are largely the result of past in- 
justice. For this there are two lines of remedy, either 
to remove the original cause, or to cover it by fresh con- 
ciliation. The Balkan rulers have tried neither the 
one method nor the other. Should they agree to do so, 
the results would be surprising. Under wise govern- 
ment, with equality before the law, questions of bound- 
ary and of allegiance would have little importance. As 
a matter of fact, absolute justice in boundary re-ar- 
rangements is impossible in districts as confused as 
Macedonia. But the rights of the people should be every- 
where paramount to the rights of States. No rights 
of any kind can date from the ill-starred Treaty of 
Bucharest, nor from the unstable compromises forced 
on the Concert of the Powers in connection with the 
Treaty of London. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 



. . . The recent communication of President Wilson 
relative to the situation in Russia, addressed to our rep- 
resentatives in all allied and neutral countries, is re- 
garded as a first step in declaring the Bolsheviki in- 
ternational outlaws. The communication, as dis- 
patched by Secretary Lansing on September 21, 
reads : 

This government is in receipt of information from reliable 
sources revealing that the peaceable Russian citizens of 
Moscow, Petrograd, and other cities are suffering from an 
openly avowed campaign of marked terrorism and are sub- 
ject to wholesale executions. Thousands of persons have 
been shot without even a form of trial; ill-administered 
prisons are filled beyond capacity, and every night scores 
of Russian citizens are recklessly put to death and irrespon- 
sible bands are venting their brutal passions in the dally 
massacre of untold innocents. 

In view of the earnest desire of the people of the United 
States to befriend the Russian people and lend them all 
possible assistance in their struggle to reconstruct their na- 
tion upon principles of democracy and self-government, and 
acting thereafter solely in the interest of the Russian people 
themselves, this government feels that it cannot be silent 
or refrain from expressing its horror at this state of terror- 
ism. Furthermore, it believes that in order to check the 
further increase of the indiscriminate slaughter of Russian 
citizens all civilized nations should register their abhor- 
rence of such barbarism. 

You will inquire, therefore, whether the government to 
which you are accredited will be disposed to take some im- 
mediate action which is entirely devoid from the atmosphere 
of belligerency and the conduct of war, to impress upon the 
perpetrators of these crimes the aversion with which civil- 
ization regards their present wanton acts. 

. . . The statement of Acting Secretary of State Polk 
as to our intentions in Russia, issued in August, and 
describing the military, economic, and social service in- 
tervention as then planned, contains the following dec- 
laration of purpose, which is in the nature of a joint 
covenant with Japan : 

In taking this action the Government of the United States 
wishes to announce to the people of Russia in the most pub- 
lic and solemn manner that it contemplates no interference 



with the political sovereignty of Russia, no intervention in 
her internal affairs — not even in the local affairs of the lim- 
ited areas which her military force may be obliged to oc- 
cupy — and no impairment of her territorial integrity either 
now or hereafter ; but that what we are about to do has as 
its single and.only object the rendering of such aid as shall 
be acceptable to the Russian people themselves in their en- 
deavors to regain control of their own affairs, their own 
territory and their own destiny. The Japanese Govern- 
ment, it is understood, will issue a similar assurance. 

The statement issued by the Imperial Japanese 
Government at the same time,' through the medium of 
the Official Gazette, contains this paragraph comple- 
mentary to the above : 

In adopting this course, the Japanese Government re- 
mains constant in its desire to promote relations of enduring 
friendship, and it reafflrms its avowed policy of respecting 
the territorial integrity of Russia and of abstaining from 
all interference in her internal politics. 

It further declares that upon the realization of the ob- 
jects above indicated, it will immediately withdraw all Japa- 
nese troops from Russian territory and will leave wholly 
unimpaired the sovereignty of Russia in all its phases, 
whether political or military. 

. . . The Russian Information Bureau in the United 
States, located in New York City, and connected with 
the' "Inter-Party League for the Restoration of Free 
Russia" (see below), in one of its recent statements, as 
given to the press by the Director, A. J. Sack, gave 
three points "outstanding" in the Allied intentions 
towards Russia. These are, first, the solemn pro- 
testations of singleness of purpose; second, the gen- 
eral, economic, financial, and technical help 
promised; and, thirdly, military support of the 
movement so propitiously begun by the Czecho- 
slovaks. 

... In a series of articles on the situation in Russia 
awaiting Allied intervention, written for the Christian 
Science Monitor, Samuel N. Harper, Professor of Rus- 
sian at the University of Chicago, points to the fact that 
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each of the three main problems of Russia promise 
to be solved, once the Allies have gained intelligent 
control in Siberia. These, common to many other 
countries as well, are (1) that of the minority, 
subject or oppressed nationalities; (2) the work- 
man question, and (3) the land question. All 
three problems were the basic causes of the revo- 
lution. None perhaps will be solved completely 
for many years to come, but the help the Allies will 
render will be vital, if understandingly rendered. 
Victory over Germany will (1) assert the downfall for- 
ever of the principle of exploitation of weaker peoples. 
The Allies can (2) show Eussia how western democra- 
cies reconcile labor and capital to the point of successful 
co-operation. In the matter of the land problem (3), 
which must for the most part be settled by Eussia her- 
self, the Allies' greatest help will be in aiding Eussia to 
escape the evils of landlordism on the one hand and vio- 
lent seizure of property on the other. Best of all, they 
will furnish economic relief to Eussia, without which 
the prospect for political relief is declared to be slim. 
Professor Harper would have us favor the group of 
Eussians supporting the Constituent Assembly, which 
still meets, it is said, in secret. Twenty per cent of the 
population of Eussia are the formers of public opinion ; 
of these five per cent support the Soviet government and 
fifteen the Constituent Assembly. It is claimed that 
with the arrival of assistance from the Allied nations 
the terrorism of the Bolshevist Eed Guards will lose its 
grip and the Constituent vsdll again assume control. A 
resident of Eussia, whom he quotes, points to the proba- 
bility that delay in intervention will result in the rise of 
innumerable small local leaders and followings, all of 
which will have to be reckoned with, whereas expedition 
will find the country still capable of acting in mass 
against the Bolsheviki locally. This writer states the 
Eussian situation as Bolshevik plus German against all 
Eussia. He warns specifically against going into Eus- 
sia with any idea of restoring an eastern battle-line — 
"any mention of battle to the Eussian people as a whole 
would seriously delay the Allied propaganda in that 
country." Prominent in our efforts, Professor Harper 
resumes, adequate publicity is needed, and he cites, 
among other examples, the skillfully prepared pamphlet 
issued in Eussia synchronously with the arrival of the 
Eoot mission, deftly suggesting distrust of each member 
of that commission. Misapprehension in Eussia, as 
well as misinformation, and skepticism in this country, 
must be fought to a finish by intelligent publicity skill- 
fully engineered. 

. . . Professor Harper quotes another prominent Eus- 
sian, whose correspondence dates as late as August 23, 
who reproaches the Allies, and especially America, for 
their slowness of action in the matter of furnishing 
more military, economic and technical aid for Russia. 
He ackndwledges, however, the fact that proceedings 
have inevitably been halted by the lack of authoritative 
and consistently truthful information as to the actual 
conditions and needs of the country. He stresses the 
fact that the country is at heart opposed to the Bol- 
sheviki, although not resisting with any concert of ac- 
tion its rule. If it has not occurred to America that a 
people will submit to the rule of a power they do not 



support, this country must remember that where the 
masses are unorganized, illiterate, and naturally passive 
under injustice, there is ample reason for this condition. 
His warning is specific. The people will throw them- 
selves into the arms of any power that will bring order 
and put out the present misgovernment. The danger 
is that the Germans, once the Allies gain a hold in Eus- 
sia, will renounce the Bolsheviki utterly, in which case 
they will attract the masses to themselves, or else effect 
a split quite as harmful. The Allied task is, therefore, 
not only to win the Eussians and overcome the power 
of the Bolsheviki, but at the same time to insure their 
efforts against yielding all their fruitage eventually to 
German intrigue. Moreover, it is to be considered that 
the Eussians are not prepared for entire self-govern- 
ment, and, the writer urges,, "especially would I recom- 
mend to you Americans not to put into practice, in all 
their theoretical purity, so many abstract principles." 
The people know at present only two kinds of rule, 
tyranny and anarchy. They are only beginning to be- 
come wearied of the delights of absolute unrestraint, 
and do not understand any other alternative than 
slavery. The best anti-Bolsheviki force has been the 
reaction to their own intoxication of power, in which 
they have begun to try ultra-communistic experiments 
which have been far from popular. 

... An interesting discussion of the attitude of all 
classes in Eussia towards the Bolsheviki is. contributed 
to the same paper by Mme. Dr. Varvara N. Polovtsev, 
who was Vice-President of the Municipal Council of 
Peterhof during the hour of the Provisional Govern- 
ment headed by Kerensky. The writer finds the great 
strength of the Bolshevist rule to be in the 
fact that it first brought home to the masses some vague 
conception of the actual possibility of a "people's govern- 
ment." "To have given a stimulus to this political 
awakening, to this enthusiasm and moral self-affirma- 
tion," she asserts; "to have given this to the most dark 
and poor, and, under the old regime, the most uncon- 
sidered elements of the Eussian population is, in my 
opinion, the greatest merit of the Bolshevist movement." 
In the beginning this took the form of high idealism 
and real selflessness. The harsh, when not brutal, criti- 
cism that unwise or dishonest methods have aroused 
divides itself according to the three groups of the Eus- 
sian people supporting the October revolution into the 
soldiers, the peasants, and the workers— that is, the mil- 
itary, agricultural, and town populations. Among the 
soldiers, confusion of mind, incident to the general con- 
fusion and German propaganda, led to want of enthu- 
siasm, which lowered the morale and bred distrust. The 
peasants, who are regarded as the eventual determining 
class in Eussia, and who have been most industriously 
wooed by the Bolsheviki, are naturally temperamentally 
antagonistic to the Social Democrat party, out of which 
the Bolsheviki spring, since their intelligent strata 
align with the Social Eevolutionaries. However, the 
Bolshevist platform has been greatly modified during its 
operation. The peasants of Eussia have during the last 
ten or fifteen years received to an appreciable degree a 
good social and political education. They have not 
unanimously caught at Bolshevist propaganda, but have 
not yet opposed it with any unanimity. It is claimed 
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that the Bolsheviki will hold them only so long as the 
government does not come into conflict with the peas- 
ants' desires. The Bolshevist peace plank is the main 
point of sympathy, although it is asserted that, could 
the peasants have sensed in any way the international 
situation, they would have repudiated a German peace. 
"And the Allies themselves, with few exceptions on the 
part of America, have really done nothing to make the 
name of the British, French, or Italian sound any less 
abstract or less strange to the peasant than those of 
German, Austrian, or Hungarian." 

. . . The most radical criticism so far has come from 
the Russian workingmen, at the same time the 
truly idealistic supporters of the Bolsheviki. They are 
the people who have furnished the Bed Guards, who 
made the Lenine-Trotzky government possible. Upon 
them, writes Madame Polovtsev, did the slogan "the 
People's Government," have the most magical effect. 
This now vies with an utter lack of sympathy with the 
government's anti-Socialistic methods and arbitrary ac- 
tions. They have furnished that government with the 
most helpful criticism because frank and ready. They 
are protesting more and more forcihly against such 
abuses as the transgression of the liberty of the press, 
persecution of political adversaries, policy of terrorism, 
and so on. They are a far smaller unit than the peas- 
ants, but have mobility, proximity, and power in their 
favor when they choose to act. 

. . . Mr. Kerensky's opinion, expressed in Paris, 
where he has been since held up to scathing criticism 
by some of the leading newspapers, is that the workers 
are too disorganized to make a move, as disorganized as 
is the military, in fact. For its. ignorance, he declares, 
the Bussian people must pay dearly. His constructive 
thought, expressed in behalf of Bussian democracy, is 
that, "You, our Socialist. friends of the West, will con- 
sider the real condition of Bussia ; that you will not per- 
mit yourself to be influenced by your personal sympa- 
thies for such and such a man or such and such a party ; 
that you will try to find out if the present regime is truly 
democratic or Socialistic." 

. . . Anti-Bolshevist manifestations in the north of 
Bussia, preparing the way for Allied intervention, are 
given political substance in the proclamation of the 
Supreme Government of the Country of the North, 
issued from Kandalaska, Lapland, early in Au- 
gust. This document heralds the conviction that "the 
power of the Bolsheviki is ended" through treason and 
lawlessness. Notice is given that the government is 
"confided to the supreme direction of the Government 
of the Country of the North," composed of the members 
of the Constituent Assembly and representatives of the 
Zemstvos of that district. The aim of the new govern- 
ment is stated as follows : 

1. The regeneration of Bussia, the resumption of re- 
lations between Bussia and other governments, and the 
organization of local power with the government of the 
North. 

2. The defense of the region of .the North and the 
whole nation against all territorial violation by Ger- 
many, Finland, and other enemies. 



3. A reunion with Bussia of the peoples who have 
been taken from her. 

4. The re-establishment of the two organs of the 
people, namely, the Constituent Assembly, Municipal 
Dumas, and Zemstvos. 

5. The re-establishment of legal order by the expres- 
sion of the will of the citizens and the re-establishment 
of political and religious liberty. 

6. The security of the rights of agricultural workers. 

7. The defense of the interests of labor in accordance 
with the political and economic interests of the North 
and the rest of Bussia. 

8. The suppression of food shortage. 

Becognition of the assistance of the Allies is con- 
tained in a subsequent paragraph in which it is said of 
intervention that it "is not directed against the inter- 
ests of the people, and that the people will welcome the 
Allied troops who have come to fight against the com- 
mon enemy." 

. . . For their part, the Allies have responded in an 
address of the Allied diplomats at Archangel 

to the Bussian people. Following an arraignment of 
German methods in Bussia, the diplomatists declare 
that the Allied governments "will recognize any form 
of government you may adopt, provided it is the choice 
of the entire people, and provided, furthermore, that it 
will offer resistance to our enemy, who is also your 
enemy and the enemy of all liberty-loving people 
throughout the world." It further declares that if, 
owing to impossibilities of transportation, the ample 
supplies of Bussia fail its people, the Allies are "willing 
and ready to divide our own products with you." 

. . . The headquarters of pro- Ally Bussia is at Samara, 
to the south of Kazan, where what is known as the Cen- 
tral Government of Bussia has recently been formed 
under General Alexieff, former Bussian Commander-in- 
Chief, who is assisted by Mr. Avskentieff, Kerensky 
Minister of Agriculture, and by M. Stephanoff, among 
others. The "Tchaikowski Government" of the Country 
of the North, with its center at Archangel, has consoli- 
dated with the Samara Government and has been formed 
as a province of that Government, under Colonel Boris 
Androvitch Furoff as Governor-General. When an at- 
tempt was made early in September to overthrow the 
Tchaikowski Government, Allied diplomatic, naval and 
military chiefs established what amounted to a pro- 
tectorate over it, from September 9 to 12. Since then 
our State Department has announced receipt of word 
that the Province of the North has formally notified the 
Government at Samara, and through it. the Pan Bussian 
Conference sitting at Ufa (to the east of Kazan), that 
it accepts the plan to reinstate the Constituent As- 
sembly. This is the proposal of the Pan Russian 
Conference, which is made up of practically all factors 
in Bussian politics that are anti-Bolshevist, and whose 
meeting is believed to be a long step towards maintain- 
ing orderly progress on the part of the forces now strug- 
gling against the Soviet rule in Bussia. The Govern- 
ment at Samara supports the Constituent Assembly, as, 
according to report, does the Siberian Duma, and the 
Siberian Government at Omsk, which recently declared 
war on Germany, and which is reported to be virtually 
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supreme over eastern Siberia as at present controlled by 
Czechoslovak and Allied military forces. Telegraphic 
communication is now re-established between Samara 
and Ufa and Ekaterinburg, some 200 miles northeast of 
Ufa. At Simbirsk, 100 miles northwest of Samara, the 
Czechoslovaks have been driven across the Volga by 
Bed Guards and Germans. Prince Lvoff is reported as 
commissioned by the Congress at Ufa to secure im- 
mediate Allied aid. 

. . . The basis of the possible operation of the Allies 
in Siberia is generally considered to be the Czecho- 
slovak forces and the ground that they have gained and 
held these last months. Their story may add nothing 
to annals of internationalism, unless it may be consid- 
ered that a nation may win its right to life by the valor 
of its people, but it makes good telling. As recounted 
by Harvey O'Higgins in the New York Times, it comes 
from Captain Hurban and Lieutenant Danielovsky, two 
officers of "the Fifth Eegiment of T. G. Masaryk," emis- 
saries to this country from the Revolutionary Army of 
the Czechoslovaks. The nucleus of the Czechoslo- 
vaks in Siberia is an army of 50,000 that found 
itself in danger of destruction on the Ukraine front 
after the Brest-Litovsk peace. It had munitions in 
abundance, abandoned by the Eussian ex-armies, but 
little food or clothing. It made up its mind to cross 
Siberia, the Pacific Ocean, the Western Hemisphere, 
the Atlantic, and anything else that stood in the way 
of joining the armies of the Allies on the French front. 
The march to the Transsiberian Railway is described 
thus: 

Their horses were too weak to pull their wagons. They 
pulled the wagons themselves and ate the horse meat. 
They lived on dogs, cats, and frogs. "When we came to a 
pond," they say, "the frogs greeted us with a chorus. When 
we had passed, there was not a frog to be heard." They 
roasted barley to make themselves coffee, and rolled it out 
with bottles to crush it, and when they had drunk the coffee 
they ate the grounds. 

They did not try to loot the peasants. Their intelligence 
saved them from that disaster. They knew they could not 
fight their way through a hostile nation, and when they 
came to a village and the natives refused them food, they 
gathered in the market-place and stood patiently, in silence, 
sometimes from morning to nightfall, until the villagers 
relented and took pity on them. Then they paid for what 
was brought them and went on with the assurance that 
their comrades who were following them would receive good 
treatment. 

When they could get grain they carried it with them till 
they came to a windmill, where they ground it. They say : 
"We did not need toothpaste. The millstones were so soft 
that the flour came out half dirt. It kept our teeth sharp." 

In that way, they approached the railroad junction only 
to find a German army between them and any further 
progress. When their whole force had come up, they at- 
tacked. The battle lasted for four days. Then the Ger- 
mans asked for an armistice to bury their dead. When the 
armistice expired, they found that the German army had 
retreated, leaving only a rear guard that fell back before 
them. 

To get transportation on the railway they were com- 
pelled to give up all their elaborate equipment of muni- 
tions, save hand grenades and one rifle to every ten men. 
With these they commandeered and threatened their 
way into Siberia, as far as Irkutsk, where they were 
compelled to disperse practically bare-handed an armed 



force of 2,000 Red Guards under German and Austrian 
officers. They then disarmed the Central Siberian Gov- 
ernment Army, and killed the Germans and Austrians 
in Irkutsk. When the Bolsheviki refused to treat with 
them, they declared war on them, and "began to, clean 
up the Siberian Railway." They have now secured the 
entire road from Vladivostok to the Volga, save for one 
gap where fighting still continues. Later dispatches 
from the Harbin headquarters of the Czechoslovaks, 
under the direction of Dr. Girsa, indicated that new 
victories had opened up the whole of Western Siberia 
and made European Russia accessible from the East. 

... In an arraignment of Germany's foreign policy 

in the Frankfurter Zeitung recently, an anonymous 
writer makes some statements that may be of interest 
to the internationalist. He describes the great failing 
of the Berlin Government to be that, when it comes to 
finding the men for important diplomatic posts, it 
adopts somewhat the slogan of the elderly spinster in 
the old conundrum — "any dude'U do." Results such as 
the making of a good Ambassador into a bad Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, as in the case of von Kiihlmann, are 
inevitable, who was appointed "because those in Berlin 
wanted to see a fresh face," and whose refusal to be the 
dummy of the Chancellor precipitated his retirement. 
The great result of the appointment of any and every- 
body to important positions is that the whole field of the 
international situation cannot possibly be viewed, and, 
therefore, "certain wireless currents cannot reach Ber- 
lin because no suitable receiving apparatus is available." 
It is not so much a matter of mistakes in political judg- 
ment, such as placing foundations in the Eastern quag- 
mire, where they are already sinking, as of vacillating 
and contradictory policies in a situation wherein "no 
one knows who is cook and who is waiter." "We have 
not pursued one policy at all, but ten or fifteen differ- 
ent policies, correct and mistaken ones mixed up to- 
gether." The results are interdepartmental feuds car- 
ried on even outside the country's borders, subordinates 
taking determinative steps without their superiors' 
knowledge or sanction, and so on. The writer's con- 
clusion is, although not expressed in so many words, 
that if the military authorities mean to execute their 
plans with a free hand, they must take over diplomacy 
also, and thus end the complete divorce of power and 
responsibility. 

... In a recent article in the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
Dr. Walther Rathenau, head of the General Electrical 
Company, and director of the conservation and organi- 
zation of Germany's raw materials since the war began, 
gives an interesting view of Germany's idea of peace 
guarantees. He scorns any notion that these can be 
of a military nature, for whereas there were two main 
armament centers before the war, there are now ten, and 
invention in death-dealing appliance is yet but a step- 
ling, newly aroused to the possibilities ahead. Guaran- 
tees must be political, not physical. Here, however, he 
does not debouch upon any discussion of a league' of 
nations or of international organization of any tangible 
or justly founded sort. Political guarantees involve a 
foreign policy, for Germany only, which plays so skill- 
fully upon animosities and prepossessions, and combines 
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these so thoroughly with a process of "vast incorpora- 
tions of territory" (not acquisitions of greed, forsooth, 
but the natural evolution of a somewhat newly dis- 
covered "organic law"), that even that long and tire- 
some after-war which the Professor foresees — when Eng- 
land withdraws from the Continent and plays out the 
game at sea — will end at length in a stalemate out of 
which will spring sweet peace for all mankind, a man- 
kind now successfully divided up as the subjects of two 
or three ponderous, mutually tolerant government- 
trusts. Dr. Rathenau is translated as stating that this 
peace will be "a peace of opinions." It is barely possible 
that his meaning is "a peace of kulturs," or, that is, a 
peace of ideals, in which nations with similar ideals will 
compound their nationalities. 

. . . The flock of birds of various feathers which the 
Prussian Noah is sending out in search of Ararat does 
not fail, as one may well believe, to contain a due pro- 
portion of gentle Socialistic doves. One of these doubt- 
less is the report that Government sanction is behind 
the Reichstag Social Democrat program adopted 
September 23. This as reported thus far, includes un- 
restricted endorsement of the Eeichstag peace resolu- 
tion of July 19, 1917 ; it declares in favor of Germany 
joining a League of Nations based on a peaceable settle- 
ment of all disputes and general disarmament; it fum- 
bles at restoration of Belgium without any definite com- 
mitment, recommends an understanding regarding in- 
demnities generally, regarding the restoration of Serbia 
and Montenegro, and it urges that the peace treaties of 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest must not hinder the con- 
clusion of peace. One clause provides that civil ad- 
ministration over all occupied territories be given upon 
the conclusion of peace to democratic parliaments which 
are to be established forthwith. Alsace and Lorraine 
are to be made autonomous. Universal, equal, secret 
and final suffrage for all the German federal States is 
insisted upon. French criticism refers to this declara- 
tion as "meaningless." 

... It will be recalled that the Reichstag peace 
resolution mentioned above, after declaring German 

faith in the words of the Kaiser: "We are driven by no 
lust of conquest," declared against "forced acquisitions 
of territory and political, economic and financial viola- 
tions;" it rejected all forms of economic blockade after 
the war; it declared for the freedom of the seas and 
"international judicial organizations." 

. . . The question of German franchise reform is 

one that has of late given signs of causing some foment 
within the Empire. Since this movement is such ex- 
cellent material for peace offensive camouflage it may 
well be hugely discounted outside of Germany; yet the 
remarks of Chancellor von Hertling before the Franchise 
Eeform Committee of the Prussian Upper House are 
worthy of attention, if they are correctly reported. 
Stating that the amendments to the measure as attached 
in the Lower House are utterly reactionary and that they 
frustrate the avowed intention of the Government to 
effect a just franchise, he declared that the very safety 
of the Crown depended upon this measure, which the 
Junker class were heartily opposing. One phrase used, 



in treating of the objections to general and equal fran- 
chise, stands out from the rest. "These objections," he 
insisted "must in the times in which we live be set aside 
in the great work of preserving the precious possessions 
of our State life." This is considered to be the first ad- 
mission in Germany that the favorite Prussian order of 
living in anachronistic. 

. . . "One cannot experience unscathed four years of 
censorship," writes Dr. Adolph Saager in Die Freie Zei- 
tung of Berne, discussing the lethargy and indifference 
which seems to characterize the present attitude of 
the German people. At first they exhibited strong 
war enthusiasm. Next came a period of apparent 
thought-taking. But for some time, he remarks, it has 
been less and less possible to believe that the German 
people would gradually comprehend the origin and char- 
acter of the war and rise in rebellion against their 
masters. He believes that the Germans have now be- 
come immune to any appeal for individual thinking, as 
shown by the ineffectiveness of the Lichnowsky memo- 
randum and von Jagow's reply in bestirring any reaction. 
The Chinese Wall of doglike obedience of slave to master 
effectively shuts out all but "official" views. The Ger- 
man mind, Dr. Saager believes, can no longer assimilate 
truth, nor will it in the aggregate for many years after 
the war. "The German people now hear the fanfares of 
militarism as little as we hear the ticking of the clock to 
which we are accustomed. ... It might perhaps, 
listen, however, to the piping note of a new spring — but 
only when a mighty storm from the free West has 
awakened it." Dr. Saager bases his hope for the Ger- 
man people, therefore, upon a crushing military victory, 
followed by an opportunity for them, if they will take 
it, to learn a new order of living. 

... A pre-defeat opportunity for Germany is pointed 
out by a German within Germany, Prof. Hans Delbriiek, 
of the University of Berlin, writing in the Priissische 
Jahrbucher. It is a definite renunciation of Pan Ger- 
manism. "The world demands," he points out, 
"and has a right to demand, that the German people give 
a guarantee that the Pan German spirit, the spirit of 
superiority, of might, of heathendom, is not the German 
spirit. The best method of showing the world that the 
German Government has definitely and irrevocably 
shown the Pan German endeavors the door, would be 
for the Government to collect all of those ante-bellum 
Pan German incitations and demonstrate by means of 
our enemies' literature how greatly their conduct dam- 
aged us and helped to fight the fires of this catastrophic 
war." In the meager translation of his article that is 
at hand there is no mention of any proposal to show the 
German people the effect upon the whole world of the 
spirit of superiority, of might, of heathendom exhibited 
since the war began. 

. . . Dr. Muhlon has declared that there are no parties 
in Germany today and describes a Germany sunk in 
materialism. Junkers and Socialists alike, "calculat- 
ing that the battles in France will bring them peace, 
with world domination and fabulous indemnities." 
Corroborating the analysis of this former member 
of Krupps is the tune piped by the "voice of the 
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people," the Berlin Vorwdrts, just before the ad- 
vance to Chateau-Thierry: "A peace of compulsion, 
imposed upon our enemies by force of arms will 
leave many international problems unsolved; it 
will be a source of new dangers, and place the 
governments of the future before the very greatest diffi- 
culties. However, so be it, if there be but peace ! Now 
there is no other way to obtain peace but victory on the 
battlefield, which has been promised us." It is noted 
by critics in this country that this is not far from what 
the Kaiser so eloquently said five months ago, in one of 
his "divinely inspired" utterances: "God will help us 
to fight on victoriously, and to force our foes to conclude 
a peace which will be a source of glory and profit to 
Germany, and her Allies." 

... It is the opinion of one of Germany's foremost 
trade experts that a Central European economic de- 
fensive alliance would never be more than an emer- 
gency measure, since the exchange of goods between the 
Central Powers and the rest of the world is a vital ne- 
cessity which no political substitute can replace. Quot- 
ing a few figures in support of this contention the writer, 
Herr Heineken, director-general of the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd, adds, in the Milnchner Neuste Nachrichten, that 
"Germany will be more than ever dependent on overseas 
trade after the war, and in this direction there can be 
no going back." Austria-Hungary's condition will be 
still more dependent, through lack of colonial support. 

. . . The singular Teutonic delusion that obedience to 
the strict letter of the law gives immunity from penalty 
for the infringement of the spirit of the law is once 
more evident in Germany's procedure with Livonia, 
Courland and Esthonia. Here were three provinces 
which Germany wished to incorporate within its own 
sovereignty, yet to only one did it possess any right 
recognized by the nations of the world, and that one is 
Courland, which has a large German population, and 
which was given to Germany by the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. Livonia and Esthonia were left explicitly to 
Bussia. The problem was to get these two by a title 
technically clear. The way was open through the co- 
operation of the Baltic Barons, and through the fact 
that Germany has been given the right of policing these 
two territories until such time as they should be able 
to take care of themselves politically. The great German 
landowners, the Baltic Barons, who own three-fifths of 
Esthonia and large tracts of her sister province, have 
ridden these territories for decades, despite the desperate 
efforts of the Letts and Ests to shake them off. The 
Baltic Barons have two feudal organizations of their 
own, the "Knighthoods" and the "Squires," assemblies 
solely of the great and lesser landowners and in no way 
representative assemblies of the people. Through March, 
April, and May a comic-tragedy was played out between 
these assemblies or their organs, and Berlin, of which 
the finale was a touching "reunion" of Esthonia and 
Livonia with "the old German motherland," at the 
urgent request of the "representative assembly" of the 
Baltic Barons and, according to the Kaiser, with the ex- 
press benediction of the good old German god. Slightly 
alleviating this climax is the unsigned shaft of a writer 
to the Berliner Tageblatt : "Foreign countries draw the 



conclusion that our notion of a peace by understanding 
is such that war to the knife is preferable." 

. . . The three supplementary agreements to the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty, as signed in Berlin August 27, and as 
summarized in the Norddeutscher Gazette, are claimed 
to effect certain concessions to Russia by Germany. 
The terms include (1) "independence" of Esthonia and 
Livonia, but with perpetual freedom of their ports for 
German commerce; (2) "independence" of Georgia, al- 
though it was impossible to secure Bussia's consent to 
acknowledge other States in the Caucasus; (3) "The 
Bussian Government laid the greatest weight on assuring 
to itself the Baku territory with its rich naphtha fields. 
Germany could not disregard this wish in view of the 
fact that Russia pledged itself to place a portion of the 
naphtha production at the disposal of Germany and its 
allies;" (4) the payment by Bussia of $1,500,000,000 
to Germany as compensation for damages caused by the 
Bussian revolutionary confiscatory legislation; (5) Bus- 
sia's new laws regarding inheritances shall not apply to 
Germans; (6) civil disputes between Eussians and Ger- 
mans shall be decided by two courts each composed of a 
Dane presiding and a Bussian and a German jurist, these 
sitting in Moscow and in Berlin. It is interesting to 
note the report from creditable sources of a German- 
Turkish agreement drawn up at the height of the West- 
ern offensive, in which Baku was given over to Turkey, 
presumably on the terms italicized above. 

. . . Chancellor von Hertling referred in the Beichstag 
to the policing of Esthonia and Livonia by Germans, 
pending the complete establishment of the new govern- 
ment of the republic, as "a measure of succor undertaken 
in the name of humanity." The text of the Esthon- 
ian protest against this tender solicitude of the Kaiser 
issued by the National Council and Provisional Govern- 
ment of Esthonia through its authorized representatives, 
is a bill of particulars of cruelty, oppression, deprivation 
of national and even private rights, strangulation of the 
press and exportation from the country of every possible 
item of sustenance and comfort that can be extorted. 
All this is to be considered beside the stark political 
atrocity perpetrated by Germany in the recognition of 
"Le Conseil Beuni de Livonie, d'Estonie, d'ile des Cours 
et de Biga," a "council" composed of Germans and Ger- 
man-paid Esthonians, whose unrepresentative nature was 
so generally recognized that even the town mayors ap- 
pointed by them have publicly announced that they can- 
not regard themselves as the legitimate representatives 
of the Esthonian people. 

. . . More devious than the late Austrian attack was 
the first Bulgarian peace offensive, as described by 
Auguste Gauvain in Le Journal des Debats. The appoint- 
ment of the "Eussophile" Malinoff as Premier in the 
place of Badoslavoff, the Tsar's retirement to Manheim 
apparently in a depressed and shaken condition, and the 
presence of many unctuous gentlemen in Switzerland, 
"escaped" deserters from the Bulgarian army, etc., who 
urge Bulgaria's war weariness — these were the first 
means to a totally despicable end. Bulgaria would become 
one of us, and on what conditions? asks M. Gauvain. 
"Merely the betrayal of Serbia and Greece by the Allies, 
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the sacrifice of the cause of Roumania, and the handing 
over of all that remains of Turkey in Europe to the 
Turanians of the Balkans." Presumably M. Gauvin 
would term Bulgaria's more recent move the logical re- 
sult of the failure of its political feint. 

. . . The condition of Roumania as a vassal of Ger- 
many was made clear by Take Jonescu, former Rou- 
manian statesman, in an interview granted the Milan 
Secolo at Lucerne, whither Germany has allowed certain 
Roumanians opposed to the Bucharest Treaty to seek 
iefuge. No Roumanian Government exists today in 
any proper sense of the word, the present so-called gov- 
ernment being merely the executive agent of Berlin. 
Roumania is suffering denudation of all that makes life 
endurable, as Belgium and Serbia have suffered. The 
only hope of the people is in an Allied victory, since, de- 
spite Germany's open approval of "no annexations and 
indemnities," they are paying off an indemnity of a bil- 
lion and a quarter dollars, which operates noiselessly 
and inconspicuously by the clause in the treaty permit- 
ting the German General Bank to issue millions of bank 
notes which the Roumanians are compelled to recognize 
at face value. They have also damages to pay, requisi- 
tions to furnish, and six divisions of Austrian troops to 
maintain. 

. . . In the same key is Roumania 's message to us, 

as voiced by a former member of the Roumanian Par- 
liament, Ernest Canano, writing in L'Homme Libre. 
It is, "Beware the Germans bringing 'peace' !" Speak- 
ing from out the misery of a native land betrayed, he 
declares : "When they hold out a hand to all, weak, hesi- 
tating, or tired, saying: 'We want peace,' it is false; 
they lie ; do not believe them. You are strong, and can 
can beat them ; do not believe them ; and you martyred 
nations, do not believe them, for your present trials 
would be as nothing in comparison with what you would 
have to endure. . . . Let the world look at Rou- 
mania: filled with amazement at such a fate, may they 
draw from it the inspiration which will produce that 
superb effort which will give to us all freedom with 
victory!" 

. . . Reports from Youngstown, Ohio, recently told of 
one of many meetings in different parts of the country 
to recruit an American Roumanian Legion of ten 
thousand men whom, it is expected, the United States 
Government will train and incorporate in its fighting 
force. At the meeting reported three hundred recruits 
were obtained and over $2,000 raised to meet the ex- 
penses of further recruiting and furthering generally 
the movement in this country towards the re-establish- 
ment of Roumania as a free nation. 

. . . For an intelligent understanding of the situation 
in the land of Turk and Armenian, the "bridgehead" 
between Europe and Asia, especially in view of the gen- 
eral ignorance of press correspondents, it is necessary 
to gain some exact knowledge of the geographical 
terminology of the region of the Caucasus. This is 
the advice of the Georgian correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, who proceeds to enlighten his readers 
regarding the confusing terms, "Caucasus," "Caucasia," 
"Cis-Caucasia," "Trans-Caucasia," and "Georgia." 



The Caucasus, or Caucasia, is the whole region between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea, almost equally 
divided by a mountain chain, the Caucasus Mountains, 
into North or Cis-Caucasia and Trans-Caucasia. In the 
former a mountaineers' republic is formed by the two 
provinces of Daghestan and Terek, of which the capital 
is Vladi Kavkas, and which claims the whole of Cis- 
Caucasia, including the province of Kuban. The Kuban 
Cossacks have, however, joined with the Don Cossacks 
to the north, and have claimed a separate republic, with 
the capital at Ekaterinodar, on the Kuban River. In 
Trans-Caucasia, after the Bolsheviki revolution in Petro- 
grad, the Georgians, Tatars, and Armenians formed 
a separate State as a federal republic, with its capital 
in Tiflis and a national army consisting of Georgians 
and Armenians. This republic was placed in jeopardy 
by the cession by the Bolsheviki of large portions of the 
Trans-Caucasian provinces of Batum and Kars to the 
Turks, without consulting the new State. Stubborn 
military resistance did not avail against the eventual 
occupation by the Turks of these two provinces, and at 
this point the Tatars broke away from their fellow- 
nationals, leaving only Georgia intact, which on May 
26, through its Diet assembled in Tiflis, declared its in- 
dependence. Georgia in this form comprises some forty 
thousand square miles of territory. 

. . . The same writer describes Trans-Caucasia as the 
"center of gravity" in the Eastern contest between the 
two great forces in the war, particularly in view of the 
reported truce between the Armenian National Council 
and Turkey, signed in June, resulting in an armed peace 
throughout a somewhat shrunken Georgia, save for the 
far eastern portion of Trans-Caucasia where the Brit- 
ish in the Baku district constitute a rebellious factor 
of considerable significance. Armenians in England 
regard the British occupation of Baku, if confirmed, as 
a step of vital importance, since it practically insures 
the success of the Armenian effort to hold this impor- 
tant oil district from Turkish grasp and to retain the 
southwestern littoral of the Caspian Sea. Thus the 
national aspirations of a free Armenia are strengthened, 
and strength given to the contention that Armenia is 
no longer the mere object of European charity, but a 
true political factor in the future peace of Europe and 
the world. It is an amusing foot-note to the history of 
this war that at the time the British entered Baku Ger- 
man and Turkish forces, according to the Georgian Press 
Bureau in London, were moving on this district from 
opposite directions and with every apparent intention of 
settling by force of arms which of the two allies should 
be possessor of this rich territory. 

... A plea for French recognition of Armenian 
national rights, analogous with the declaration in 

favor of recognition of the Armenian nation made by 
Mr. Balfour in the British House of Commons, was pre- 
sented to Premier Clemenceau by Boghos Nubar Pasha, 
President of the National Armenian Delegation, in 
July. This plea represented the valor of Armenians in 
behalf of the Allies, fighting almost to the point of 
total annihilation on the Caucasian front and as volun- 
teers in the French Foreign Legion. Commending 
these evidences of loyalty, M. Clemenceau stated him- 
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self "happy to confirm that the government of the Be- 
public, in common with that of the United Kingdom, 
has never ceased regarding the Armenian nation as one 
of those peoples whose fate the Allies intend to decide 
in accordance with the laws of humanity and justice." 

. . . "From Tannenburg, in 1410, to the battle of the 
Marne, the blood of Lithuania has been shed in the war 
against Teuton conquests," is the statement of a member 
of the Lithuanian National Council in this country. 
Aid for Lithuania is urged by the National Coun- 
cil, in view of the forcing of a German king upon that 
unhappy people in the person "of Duke William of Uracil, 
a Wiirttemberger who claims, or is claimed, to be de- 
scended from the royal house of Mindaugis, ancient 
rulers of Lithuania. The Council claims that the pro- 
visional government in Vilna has been "placed on the 
German rack and compelled to cry, 'Long live the 
King!'" while the great majority of Lithuanians are 
republicans at heart and are working unceasingly for 
popular rule. "Germany is right on the ground," this 
statement continues, "prodding the monarchist move- 
ment with her ceaseless propaganda, her steel wall of 
censorship, her spiked club, bribery, flattery, and in- 
trigue." Meanwhile, "to the support of the Lithuanian 
republic none of the Allies has thus far rallied." Lithu- 
ania, says this publicity, is coveted by Germany as a 
"Prussian garden and dairy." The people, although 
oppressed during the past hundred years by Kaiser and 
Czar, have preserved their language, customs, and racial 
individuality. It is noted by a friendly writer that the 
Lithuanians are actually a distinct race from Slav or 
Teuton, being distinctly Indo-Aryan. There are about 
one million Lithuanians in the United States, who speak 
of themselves, through this National Council in "Wash- 
ington, as having come into contact with American 
liberalism in the mines and factories of the United 
States, and therefrom learning "a small opinion of mon- 
archy" and being "emphatically opposed to German rule 
of any kind." 

. . . The conclave of Emperors in Central Europe in 
August gave occasion for a rediscussion and review of 
Austria's desires for Poland on the part of many, to 
whom it seemed probable that this topic might well have 
formed the subject-matter of that conference. Austria 
is represented as wishing to unite her Poles (some 
4,000,000) to the Eussian Poles, and to form thereby 
a third monarchical organization under her sovereignty, 
a triune monarchy of Austria-Hungary-Poland. By a 
corresponding shift in representation in the Austrian 
Parliament this would give the German element consid- 
erably more power over troublesome Bohemia, since the 
Poles, now a dead weight upon them, would be shifted 
to Warsaw, and leave the Germans free to deal with the 
Czechoslovaks. It is thought that Germany's opposi- 
tion to this plan would be based on the certainty that 
Poland as a part of the Austrian Empire would inev- 
itably seek to unite with itself the 5,000,000 Poles in 
Germany. 

. . , But whether the Austrian plan were carried out, 
or the German one of Poland as an autonomous State 
nominally but actually a vassal of Prussia, declares the 
London Polish Press Bureau, Poland would be de- 



prived of the Prussian portion of her ancient kingdom 
and of considerable portions of Eussian Poland to the 
east. The new State would then include only about 
twelve million inhabitants out of twenty-two million 
Poles in Europe; it would be deprived of its contact 
with the Baltic, lost to Eussia in 1795, and now, in the 
province of Courland, seized by Germany ; and it would 
be deprived of its coal fields on the Silesian border. De- 
prived of both seaport and mines, and so of absorption 
into industrial districts, the excess rural population must 
emigrate to maintain existence. Poland, greatly weak- 
ened, must then inevitably become a small peasant de- 
pendent upon German wealth. 

. . . The list of Polish demands, as presented to the 
imperial conference at German Headquarters in Au- 
gust, has been given in Warsaw dispatches as (1) the 
intrusting of the regency to Archduke Karl Stephan, 

(2) the maintenance of the present western frontier, 

(3) recognition of the eastern frontier at the Bug Eiver 
line, (4) access to the Baltic through the neutralization 
of the lower Vistula and by a railway running parallel 
to it, (5) recognition of Dantzig as a free port, (6) the 
removal of the frontier between the German and Austro- 
Hungarian occupied territory, (7) the transfer of the 
administrative and financial forces to the Polish civil 
government, and (8) the immediate increase of the 
Polish army to twenty thousand men and the calling up 
of a whole year's recruits. Prince Eadziwill, Chief of 
the Polish State Department and one of the two repre- 
sentatives of the Polish Government Council invited to 
the conference, in his message to the Warsaw Govern- 
ment after the conference, declared that "with the ex- 
ception of the first Polish demand relative to the ap- 
pointment of a king, the German Government accepts 
the demands of Poland. The western frontier will not 
be changed, while the frontier to the east will be left 
provisionally open. Germany declares she does not 
intend to meddle in the internal affairs of Poland, not 
even concerning the Polish army, which is to be used to 
protect the Polish-Eussian frontier." 

. . . The Neues Pester Journal, in an article a short 
time ago, made clear the grounds for Hungary's in- 
terest in the Polish question. Hungary will not 

tolerate willingly either the union of Poland with Ga- 
licia as a third monarchy to be added to the Dual Mon- 
archy, nor the "independence" (German style) of a 
Poland eventually to fall into the control of Germany. 
Either, to Hungary, would involve the breaking up of 
Austria-Hungary to an appreciable extent, and a dam- 
aging extent to Hungary, since, with any separation of 
Galicia the strength of the Czechs would be greatly in- 
creased, with the result that the latter would imme- 
diately demand the establishment of an independent 
Czech State, which would inevitably seek to include the 
Slovak districts of Hungary. The only possible settling 
of the Polish problem to Hungary's satisfaction, or, as 
the Journal has it, "for all parties," is the creation of an 
absolutely independent Polish Kingdom, in alliance with 
the Central Powers, but dependent on neither, and, one 
is left to infer, quite distinct from Austrian Poland. 

. . . The outstanding feature of the Polish Na- 
tional Conference in Detroit, the last week in Au- 
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gust, seems to be loud professions of unity as a result 
of prolonged secret consideration of differences of opin- 
ion and political ambition among tbe four million of 
Poles in this country. This result was characterized by 
complete harmony between M. Paderewski, the Ameri- 
can representative of the Paris National Committee for 
Poland, and M. Eamon Dmowski, President of the Com- 
mittee. The conference voted that "the several groups 
of Polish thought in America have been welded into a 
fortified and harmonious union" bent on nationalism, 
and placing full faith in the pledges of the Allies to 
establish a new Poland. These resolutions provided 
that, "true to the national spirit and the traditions of 
her past, Poland, on regaining her own liberties, will 
never oppress her own inhabitants. Equal rights will 
be granted to all citizens of Poland, regardless of race, 
religion, or political views." 

. . . Notice is taken of a series of articles recently ap- 
pearing in the Eome clericalist paper Oorriere d 'Italia. 
upon the subject of Italo-Greek relations, supposed 
to be written by a young diplomatist who has given this 
question special study and is thoroughly conversant with 
Italian international policy. The writer chides any 
tendency to make light of the Greek State, or to feel 
that Italy can afford to slight its honest interests and 
rights. Along this line he is bold enough to confront 
the general view that Italy must maintain a firm hold 
in the Dodecanese with the assertion that the actual 
value in this to Italy is nil, whereas it constitutes a sore 
point with Hellenic statesmanship and must, if con- 
tinued, result in heedless continual friction between the 
two countries. At most a small naval base is sufficient 
to protect Italy's interests in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
On such a basis of moderation the writer thinks an un- 
derstanding may be built up between the two countries 
that will include full recognition by Greece of Italy's 
interests, political and military, in the ^Egean and will 
make for greater solidity for both nations concerned. 

. . . The first definite step in official Italian recog- 
nition of the Jugoslavs appears in a declaration 
made by the Italian Cabinet on September 9. This 
paper, issued to the Allied Governments, states that 
"The Council resolves to inform the Allied Govern- 
ments, that the Italian Government regards the move- 
ment of the Jugoslav peoples for the conquest of their 
independence, and for their constitution into a free 
State, as corresponding to the principles for which the 
Entente is fighting and also to the aims of a just and 
lasting peace." 

. . . The indefatigable efforts of Signor Orlando to 
bring a unity of political pressure to bear, inwardly and 
outwardly, upon Austria-Hungary naturally do not fail 
to include the interests of the Roumanian "irredenti" 
within the circle of his sympathy and encouragement. 
Italy's interest in the Roumanian race has recently 
yielded tangible proof in the formation with Signor Or- 
lando's recognition of a Roumanian Committee in Eome, 
under the presidency of Professor Mandrescu. The 
members are described as "intellectual Roumanians" 
from Transylvania, Banato, and Bukovina, and the in- 
tention is apparently that this Committee may act for 



the Roumanians of Austria as the National Committees 
of the Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs act for their 
respective peoples. Signor Orlando has approved as 
well the formation of a Eoumanian "Legion, to form an 
integral part of the Italian Army. 

, . . Interesting and informative explanations of 
Japanese sincerity in the war have been given the 
American public, and especially Bar Associations of 
Chicago, New York, Montreal, Toronto, and other cities, 
by Dr. Tsunejiro Miyaoka, the distinguished Japanese 
jurist and diplomat who came to this country in August 
to address the American Bar Association in its annual 
convention at Cleveland by special invitation etxended 
through the American Ambassador to Japan. He has 
maintained that Japan went into the war inspired by the 
same ideals as the United States of America, that Japan 
is as democratic an empire as is Great Britain, that her 
treaties have ever been held scrupulously inviolate, even 
in the case of the obviously unfavorable, if not unfair 
treaties entered into at the time of her awakening. Ex- 
plaining Japanese legal provisions for the social liberties, 
Dr. Miyaoka stated in Cleveland that "The wording of 
Article Twenty-eight of the Constitution of Japan 
(given to the people by the Emperor Mutsuhito, on 
March 14, 1868) is so simple and direct that it requires 
no supplementary legislation to give effect to its pro- 
visions. Freedom of religious belief is only limited by 
the condition that the belief shall not be prejudicial to 
peace and order, nor incompatible with the duties which 
an individual as a Japanese subject owes to the sover- 
eignty of the Empire. In none of the laws of Japan is 
there any restriction on the legitimate enjoyment of the 
freedom of speech. The laws of public safety, police, 
and publication, as well as the press law, provide that 
matters relating to the preliminary examination of of- 
fenses shall not be discussed in public speeches, in 
printed books or pamphlets or in the press; that crimi- 
nals shall not be made objects of public encomium or 
approbation ; that nothing intended to subvert the politi- 
cal institutions or otherwise lead to a breach of peace, 
or anything contrary to good morals, shall be publicly 
discussed." Dr. Miyaoka reminded his hearers in New 
York that German propaganda has not been confined to 
the varieties with which we are most familiar, but that 
anti-American propaganda in Japan is a familiar phe- 
nomenon to the Japanese. This has been skillfully spun 
about the current misunderstandings of American policy, 
availing itself of every American weakness or suscepti- 
bility to misinterpretation. 

. . . With the succession of Marquess Saionji to the 
Terauchi Ministry, the Paris Temps takes occasion to 
point out the three high lights of Count Terauchi's for- 
eign policy, each characterized by a State document that 
leaves a firmer international status for Japan as a legacy 
to the incoming Ministry. These are (1) the Lansing- 
Ishii joint note of November, 1917, which put an end 
to German intrigue in the East and acknowledged the 
United States and Japan as jointly responsible for 
China's freedom and welfare; (2) the naval and mili- 
tary agreements with China of last May, shutting off 
Germany's attempt at submarine bases in the Pacific, and 
(3) finally the manifesto of August 2, 1918, declaring 
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close agreement with the United States in the move- 
ment in support of the Czechoslovaks in Siberia, and 
affirming a disinterested policy of intervention in Rus- 
sian affairs. Describing the new Premier, Le Temps 
quotes the former French Ambassador to Japan, M. 
Gerard, who characterized him as far less attracted to 
the sweets of power than faithful to his convictions and 
to his ideal of moderation and liberty, never refusing to 
shoulder difficult tasks nor sacrifices in the exigencies of 
transition and transaction. 

... A writer to the New York Times of South Amer- 
ican affiliations urges that Latin America is giving us 
its confidence today due solely to the idealistic utter- 
ances of our President, which it is growing to believe 
express the true sentiment of our people. The new il- 
lumination by which they understand that the Forth 
American Eepublic does not place commercialism before 
ethics or profit before justice, and that the people as a 
whole have been misrepresented by their more widely 
known commercial agents, is welcome to them, says this 
writer, because "they, too, place the moral and intel- 
lectual world above the material. . . . They, too, 
are idealists, even to excess. . . . That is why they 
have always loved France. . . . That is why they 
rival the Americans in their reverence for Washington 
and Lincoln." 

. . . Recognition for Costa Rica is urged upon this 
Government by the Anti-Imperialist League, of which 
Moorfield Storey is president. A letter presenting this 
matter over Mr. Storey's signature was last month in- 
troduced into the United States Senate by Senator 
Shaffroth of Colorado, in which it was urged that "by 
diplomatic and senatorial action, difficulties may be 
removed and harmony established with that country, 
which should be facilitated by her declaration of war 
against Germany." The League asks also for a modifi- 
cation of the treaty with Nicaragua "in accordance with 
right and justice and in behalf of the claims of Hon- 
duras, Salvador, and Costa Pica." The letter urges 
the re-establishment of the Central American Court of 
Justice, which lapsed without renewal this year. 

. . . War emergency conditions on the Isthmus have 
revealed, say reports, a great opportunity for Pan- 
ama to develop as a clearing house for trade between 
Central and South America. Central America is forced 
to buy flour from Chile and other products formerly 
from us must be furnished Central America from other 
South American countries. These demands to a large 
extent give Panama merchants the opportunity to act 
as middle-men to the advantage of all. Financial 
stringency is the only apparent restriction to this de- 
velopment, and it is noted that the three principal 
banking institutions of Panama, two of United States 
and one of English affiliation, are preparing to meet 
this difficulty. 

. . . Public appreciation of the work of the United 
States Committee on Public Information in making 
clear to Chileans the unity of interest between Chile 
and the United States, is vouchsafed by El Mercurio, 
the principal newspaper of Chile. This act of our Gov- 



ernment, operating through that best of mediums for 
the influencing of public opinion,, the press, El Mercurio 
regards as graceful and deeply appreciated evidence that 
we consider Chile and the other Latin American coun- 
tries as independent and popular factors in national and 
international politics. This paper remarks joyfully 
that "The finger of fate points to inter-American co- 
operation, through circumstances forced by the war, and 
may point to an exchange of ideas and the necessary 
mutual understanding that is being pointed out daily 
by the United States Committee on Public Information 
in Chile." 

. . . The long-threatened clash between Honduras 
and Nicaragua over their boundary differences is 
now announced to be definitely averted through their 
agreement to the proposal of the United States to with- 
draw all troops from the borders and to submit the 
question to the United States as arbiter, through their 
Ministries in Washington. A recent decision of the 
King of Spain, who had been asked to arbitrate here, 
had failed to satisfy Nicaragua, and trouble had seemed 
imminent. It is interesting to note that this opportunity 
of the United States to settle the matter amicably fol- 
lows closely our friendly and informal share in the settle- 
ment of a similar dispute between Honduras and Guate- 
mala, noted in the June issue of Advocate of Peace. 

. . . The neutrality of Argentina is apparently not 
of a wholly clear quality. According to Sr. Jorge Mitre, 
editor of La Nacion of Buenos Aires, recently in New 
York City, it is solely nominal and there is a distinct 
leaning towards the Allies. The visit of Admiral Caper- 
ton to Buenos Aires he cites as a great aid to friendliness 
between his country and ours, as well as an opportunity 
for its expression. He mentions President Irigoyen's 
address of a year ago expressing sympathy with Belgium, 
and the official document recognizing the justice of our 
entrance into the war at the time of that event. Also, 
by popular consent the twenty-four hour rule is rarely 
if ever enforced or referred to, in the case of American 
boats in Argentinian ports. Eeference is elsewhere made 
to the fact that Great Britain has furnished something 
over half of the foreign capital invested in Argentina. 
The German banking interests flourish there, but it is 
claimed that Britain has only to turn the screws to leave 
them high and dry financially. A more serious effort 
to meet the exigencies of Argentine trade is being urged 
by the Argentine press generally. The country is now 
practically destitute of much of the European trade en- 
joyed before the war. The United States is filling this 
vacancy to a large extent, but not yet, it is felt, in a man- 
ner to insure its continuance after the war. La Raton 
of Buenos Aires speaks plainly of the matter, declaring 
that "the business rectitude so faithfully observed by 
European traders and manufacturers was not the out- 
standing characteristic of United States exporters at the 
commencement of the war." Argentine is just now pass- 
ing through a period of painful scarcity of many prod- 
ucts and articles which this country can supply. Only 
by seizing this opportunity and raising the level of its 
business morality can the North Americans secure a 
firm place in Argentinian commercial regard. Credit 
and shipping are paramount. 



